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Bell on the Origin of Language from Interjections. oxxxiii 

The Director announced that Colonel Lane Fox had undertaken to 
act as Chairman of the Committee appointed by the Society to super- 
intend the researches in archaic anthropology now being made in 
London. Many objects of great interest to anthropologists had been 
dug up in making the excavations for the railways and other great 
works in progress, and it was much to be regretted that, for the want 
of such an executive, many skulls found had been buried again. It 
would be the object of the Committee to watch over the excavations 
made, to take charge of such crania, and to induce the contractors, 
clerks of works, and others, to preserve such valuable relics. Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. E. Jones had been placed upon the committee, and he 
hoped other gentlemen would also send in their names. He had fur- 
ther to announce that Dr. Collyer, who was so well known as a most 
zealous anthropologist, had been appointed Special Commissioner for 
Anthropology at the Paris Exhibition, and would, doubtless, make 
every effort to promote the interest of that science in the French 
capital. Dr. Hyde Clarke had been appointed Corresponding Secretary 
for Asia, and, from his well-known and able researches, there was no 
doubt that the appointment would afford great satisfaction to the 
Society. It was their intention to appoint well-qualified gentlemen as 
corresponding secretaries in all parts of the world with the view of 
extending anthropological research. Arrangements had been made to 
secure the proper representation of anthropology at the ensuing meet- 
ing of the British Association at Dundee ; and, as great expectations 
had been formed upon the first appearance of anthropology in Scotland, 
he hoped the anthropologists would go there in good force, prepared 
to face and overcome the special difficulties they would have to con- 
tend with. There had already been discussions in Scotland upon the 
proposed introduction of that science ; and, as controversy ran very 
high, it would be necessary to be specially careful in the preparation 
of the papers to be read there, so that anthropology might be clearly 
shown to be a real genuine science, and that, however much fault the 
Scotch might find with the science itself they might be able to find 
none with the scientific treatment of the subject. 

The Chairman now called upon Dr. Bell to read his paper upon 
" The Origin of Language," which was as follows : — 

On ilie Origin of Language from Interjections, and of our Modem 

English in tlie Teutonic and Cognate Dialects. By William Bell, 

Ph.D., Pfieger in England of the Germanic National Museum at 

Nurnberg, and Honorary Member of many English and Foreign 

Scientific Societies. 

In addressing so scientific and learned a body as the Anthropological 

Society of London it will be entirely superfluous to insist upon the 

difficulty of accounting for the origin of language generally. 

Easy as appears our present mode of speech, and natural as its ac- 
quirement and fluent use may seem, few subjects are shrouded in 
greater difficulty, or on which a larger amount of discussions has been 
wasted. Gaining, as we all do our mother-tongue insensibly and al- 
most unconsciously, we reflect little on the complex results we have 
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mastered, and on the great difficulties that had to be surmounted be- 
fore language could have attained that order and system at which we 
now receive it. 

Things in constant use appear natural and easy ; as walking, which 
is but a perpetual stumbling, may now appear to us a normal status, 
whilst we forget our frequent falls in endeavouring to learn how pro- 
perly to balance the body. 

The great diversity of languages, which have been roughly estimated 
for the entire globe at three thousand, has caused some theorists to 
contend for a plurality of original tongues ; but more advanced philo- 
logists of the present day, principally from the conformities of the 
widely-spread Indo-Germanic family, are gradually reducing many 
hitherto considered different to common roots ; thus affording evidence 
to the Scriptural enunciation that there was a time when "all the 
world was of one speech." 

It is from this biblical truth that we can best account for the num- 
ber of homophonous words representing the same objects, and which 
are every day receiving fresh additions, either from the more extended 
field which our fresh conquests allow and necessitate, or from a more 
systematic pursuit of the great science of etymology. 

This existence of so great a number of cognate meanings in all lan- 
guages assures us that there must have been one parent tongue, one 
primaeval speech which adumbrates the great number of its variants 
noticed above. What that tongue was it is almost beyond the reach 
of probability to know ; we may, perhaps, gain slight glimpses of it by 
tracing the most frequently recurring cognate words throughout all 
the languages, and if one or more were found existent in all, with fair 
etymological allowance, I should say that such a word, or words, had 
the fairest chance of being primaeval. A very learned reverend friend 
once tried our numerals on this plan, collected from an hundred dif- 
ferent tongues, in which, with the etymological allowance I have men- 
tioned, the conformities were astonishing. 

How language and articulate speech first commenced is a very dif- 
ferent and equally intricate question. All men have the same vocal 
organs,* and their differences in birds and animals is so trifling that 
we can scarcely ascribe the discriminating power of man in articulation 
to any difference of formation in his organs. The breathing, the 
respiration by which the voice is formed, is alike in man and brute, 
and may even be made to act artificially. You all have heard of Friar 
Bacon's brazen head, which uttered the oracular response, "Time was; 
Time is ; Time is to be ;" and then sprang into a thousand pieces when 
the diabolical craft by which it had been sustained was spent. The 
same belief in Satanic agency, for similar ingenious manifestations, 
pursued some of the most eminent men of science in the mediaeval 

* This assertion has been denied ; but no one will refuse their assent to 
the facts that all men have the larynx, the chordae vocales, a tongue, a palate, 
the teeth and lips in common, as all men have hands and legs and arms 
alike ; there may be differences of size or colour, the nails may be differently 
set, but the variations are not sufficiently marked to call them disagree- 
ments. 
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ages. Pope Silvester II, surnamed Gerbert, was traduced generally 
as a sorcerer, and the evidence of his evil practices adduced in a 
speaking head, or androides, by no less a sensible historian than 
William of Malmesbury, and so with many other learned men of those 
ages, whose superior skill and knowledge were incomprehensible to 
those times unless due to magical incantations. The same power was 
known and exercised by the ancients : Archimedes, Daedalus, and even 
Orpheus, had all attributed to them automata of wonderful movement 
ana great powers of speech ; nor is it altogether improbable that they 
were able to produce by artificial means a head to pronounce, at least 
imperfectly, some words of easy utterance. For, at Hamburg twenty- 
five years ago, I saw a head, exhibited and made by Professor Faker, 
of Vienna, which uttered words distinctly and loud enough to be heard 
in every part of a large room ; it chiefly affected words abounding in 
vowels, as Mississippi, Oroonoko, but also gave as entence in English 
pretty plainly, as "God save the Queen." A bellows served for the 
respiratory functions and the sounds issued through lips of gutta- 
percha by means of a key placed behind the image, by which the lips 
were opened and shut. It was subsequently shown in London. 

Birds particularly, as is well-known for starlings, but more especially 
for parrots, have great powers of imperfect articulation : an uncommon 
instance of this power is recorded by Alius Khodignus, who asserts 
that a parrot was, in his time, to be seen at Eome, which Cardinal 
Arconi had bought for one hundred golden crowns, that could repeat 
all the articles of the creed in their regular order ; this would argue 
an additional article to the creed of the narrator. 

We may, therefore, I think safely assume that the mechanical pro- 
cess of breathing and respiration, and of modifying them by the action 
of the vocal organs, is the same in man and brutes ; and we must next 
inquire in what constitutes the difference we find in both : is it not 
the principle of ratiocination in the human mind which is wanting in 
the brute ; that power in man of memory and reason ; that power of 
analysing and combining which we all feel, but cannot explain 1 and, 
as I hope to show from a simple mterjectional monosyllable to raise 
up the stupendous structure of living and dead languages, which can 
embrace the meanest and the most abject ideas, or rise to the full 
expounding of the Shakesperian mind. 

It will not then, I trust, be thought daring, if I deny the immediate 
inspirations of the Deity as the source of articulate language. 

" Tli' eternal cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws." 

If it can be made apparent that articulate speech is capable of being 
produced from our simplest elementary and interjectional sounds, I 
conceive it would be derogatory to our ideas of an allwise and omni- 
scient power to suppose he would interpose his almighty weight and 
wisdom, that he would ordain a miracle when ordinary simple means 
would fully suffice for the same end ; it would be inconsistent with our 
views of infinite perfection ; it would be worse than nugatory to recur 
to a divine origin for what is capable of perfect mastery lay human 
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reason unaided but by its own resources. Even for the impotent 
divinities of Greece and Home, Horace advises no introduction of their 
power unless for an object worthy of the occasion. 

" Nee Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus." 
That fear first made these gods was a favourite view of Roman 
superstition ; it was enunciated as maxim by Lucan in his Pliarsalia, 
followed by Statins in the Thebaid, but more amplified in a fragment 
of Petronius Arbiter. 

" Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor : ardua cjelo 
Fulinina quum caderent, discussaque moenia flammis 
Atque ictus flagaret Athos." 

It is when witnessing such a scene that we almost excuse the an- 
cients with their imperfect metaphysical views, that they in it thought 
they viewed the action of an irate and angry God, whom it became 
them to propitiate by altars and sacrifices ; and it is by asking you to 
put an early race of men witnessing a similar scene of seeming wreck 
of matter and a crush of worlds, and to ask what would be its primary 
effect, supposing, as regards language, it had not progressed beyond 
the elementary sounds common, as beforesaid, to man and brate. 

Would it not have been an expression of surprise, an interjectional 
involuntary exclamation of wonder 1 and it is perfectly indifferent 
whether ah, eh, or oh, for the vowels are of no consequence. Take oh, 
by which we still mark any sudden impulse on the mind, either of woe 
or wonder ; and suppose our early autochthon wished to communicate 
his feelings to a fellow man, could anything be more easy than to add 
the ready lip movement by which the I is produced, so that thus our 
present word loh was created ; you are possibly not aware what a stu- 
pendous superstructure reason could build upon that small mono- 
syllable. It became an idea connected with light and heat as ex- 
ponent of the causes from which it had originated. 

It is, therefore, confirmatory that we find loh, signifying light or 
flame, in various languages and different modifications — in Greek, 
\vkos, <f>Xoe ; in Latin, lux,flamma, flagare, flumina, etc. — may seem 
remote derivatives ; but in German and the cognate dialects we have 
for this signification the identical word which we have retained. 

Das Feuer brennt lichtre-looe is perfectly identical with our English 
phrase, the fire burns (with a) lilly-loco ; and the same signification 
for it is found in all the northern tongues, as Islandic, log ; Danish, 
lac ; Swedish, lago ; Finnish, licike. Having, however, once riveted 
the meaning of light and heat to this word, if we go the categories we 
shall find how prolific a parent it has been in universal language. 
You are all aware that Aristotle made ten categories as comprehending 
all the relations under which an idea can be comprehended ; the first 
idea being the simple word, the nine other being its possible attributes 
and accidents of quantity, quality, relation, action, passion, time, 
place, situation, and habit. Others take only seven categories as suffi- 
cient, and express them in the Latin Hexameter, — 

" Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomodo, quando." 

It is under these ten or seven relations that every idea can be 
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viewed ; and each separate view gives a new and independent idea and 
a word. We thus gain in the formation of words a geometrical pro- 
gression in a series of either ten or seven links. 

If we for a moment reflect upon the immense number of new ideas 
and words to express them attainable from either series, we shall no 
longer wonder at the productive power of language or the immense 
number of differing tongues, as various suffixes and prefixes, or dif- 
ferent exponents of the three divisions of sounds by the lips, the 
tongue, or the palate were used from a single root ; in the series of 
ten categories we already find at the fourth power ten thousand pos- 
sible new creations. 

A few of the various relations of light and heat proceeding from our 
monosyllable loti, in our tongue as still retained in the English tongue : 
are loom, looming, glow, gleam, gloom, gladden, glisten, glitter, glass, 
glacies, glare : as consequences also slip, slape, slide, slope, etc. 

What, I think, gives much conformity to this word loh as early ex- 
pounder of light and heat, is that the alphabetic figure by which it is 
mostly expressed is hierogiuphical of the same qualities. The lamed 
of the Hebrews in its most archaic form represents the zig-zag flash of 
forked lightning, but the radiant lambda of the Greeks shows in its 
outward form the diffusions of the rays of the sun, like radii from a 
centre, and that the Greeks took this view of their letter may be seen 
in the name they gave it of Ao^./3Sa from Aa/i^os, therefore the letter 
of light ; the Western Europeans have destroyed this beautifully 
pictorial significance by throwing the letter on one of its limbs. 

Having thus gained a numerous family of monosyllables, it will be 
expedient to trace them to dis- and polysyllables ; but, as this would 
lead us to a physiological examination of the organs of the voice, upon 
a due understanding of which, and of their mutual action and nice de- 
pendencies upon each other, a scientific system of etymology can alone 
be based ; and, as this understanding seems difficult, if not imprac- 
ticable, a more simple and merely mechanical progress of word-building 
may suffice. 

It would, indeed, have been desirable here to give a full deduction 
of the process by which words became multiplied upon a full con- 
sideration of the action of these organs, had I been able to find a con- 
current agreement in the various authors who have treated these 
organs. The author who most exhausts this subject whom I at present 
know is Dr. Kust, of Philadelphia (in his Philosophy of the Human 
Voice), who, at p. 193, says: — "It would be useless to transcribe an 
account of structures and actions when we know not what vocal effect 
these actions would produce ;" and further on he adds as his ultimate 
result only the simple enunciation, "that some part or parts of the 
vocal canal produce all the phenomena of voice." 

Warning, however, the etymologist to pay no attention to vowels 
as an etymological element, entirely wanting in the most ancient 
Hebrew and other eastern languages, I may more readily insist upon 
the value of the consonants : vowels are the mere muscles and tendons 
of speech ; its bones and skeleton are the consonants ; and, as in com- 
parative anatomy, the skilful practitioner alone regards the latter, so 
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the true etymologist will disregard the vowels as mere expletives, and 
redundant for his purpose. 

By the system of homogeneous consonants and a disregard of vowels, 
etymology becomes an easy and a pleasing study, and its results as 
unexpected as they are astonishing. In the following words attend 
only to the consonants : — 

Band, bend, bind, bond, bound, and bundle, you will find in the con- 
sonants hid, a radical common meaning of union of which the vowels 
which I have carried through the vocal gamut, are only the conven- 
tional expletives. So in pan, pen, pin, point, pun, the common force 
of the two consonants is that of an apex or sharpness ; a pane of glass 
is so called because when windows were first glazed, the figure of each 
pane was a rhomb ; the point need not be shown for the next three, 
and you will all allow with me that, as to the last, a pun without a 
point is valueless. 

Examples of similar ranges through the vocal gamut without radical 
change of meaning occur in blab, bleb, blip, blob, blubber (roundness) ; 
pat, pet, pit, pot, pmt (hollowness) ; cap, Jeep, hip, cop, cup (globose- 
ness) ; dab, deep, dip, dob, dub (daubing), and numerous others. 
Another very material subject in the consideration of words is the con- 
vertibility of their component letters principally according to Grimm's 
Law, which, however, may be more simplified. 

As an example of this convertibility, we may take the 6 and v, which 
were undoubtedly used by the Komans indiscriminately; it was a 
standing joke amongst them, invented, no doubt, by some jovial lover 
of old Falernian, that vivere was bibere, and the Emperor Aurelian 
could condescend to it when he said of his drunken competitor, 
Bonosus, I am sorry to say a Briton : Non lit vivat natur est sed ut 
bibat: this mutual interchange is still retained in that nation in 
which, exclusive of Italy, the language of Kome still retains greatest 
hold — in Portugal. 

On a journey overland in early life from Lisbon to Oporto I was 
ferried across a river, which the boatman said was the Bouga, though 
on the map we find it noted as Vouga, and not far from its banks I 
passed a miserable roadside estallagem or inn, over the door of which 
the following inscription, besides the never-failing birch-bough, was 
painted, "Aqui se bend vuon Bino;" for the orthodox, "Aqui se vend 
buon Vino :" here good wine is sold. 

The b also changes in / : the high German glaube, belief, is the low 
German glove, in Dutch glof: it is from the low German dialect that 
we gain most of our Teutonic forms, and so our glove as gauntlet be- 
comes our emblem of defiance, consequently our belief in the justice 
of a cause for which we offer defiance or challenge by a glove, and is a 
neat example of consequence being put for cause. 

R and I are both liquids ; and, therefore, easily convertible. The 
Latin ulmus becomes the French orme ; perigrinns in pure Latinity, 
changes in Italian, French, English, and German, respectively into 
pelegrino, pelerin, pilgrim, pilger ; the French parler is the Portu- 
guese fidlar; but as whole nations, like the Chinese, and much of 
Northumberland, are unable to articulate this r, it might appear an 
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inherent difficulty in the sound, did we not find the same metathesis 
in the earliest hieroglyphics of Egypt. In them a lion recumbent 
on the forepart of one is in Taharka, the r; in the cartouche of 
Ptolemy on the Rosetta stone, it is the I. 

We have hitherto in the formation of language, treated it as only 
formed of monosyllables, of which only, for a long time, language 
mainly consisted. I will now proceed to show shortly how words of 
two or more syllables would be formed. The easiest, and therefore 
the earliest, process was by what the Germans call anheilung, and 
which we may translate by agglutination. This may take place in 
various ways : the first is simply a duplication of the original mono- 
syllable, as in marmor, purpur, papa, baby ; in the Latin mamma, the 
breast, as also in the Latin usus, the Hebrew gilgal, the Persian 
bulbul. These I may term direct agglutination ; there is another 
mode which I term indirect agglutination ; in this the consonant is 
the same, but the vowel in the one syllable is prefixed, in the other it 
is postfixed, as in quane, in German the Morse ; egge, the harrow ; 
imme, the bumble bee ; in Hebrew, abba, father ; in Latin ille, anno, 
ecce, ossa, addo, and numerous others. 

When, however, this agglutination is directly the reverse of this 
last process, and instead of the two consonants the two vowels come 
together, then I call this agglutination indirect inverse. Fief is such a 
word, but suus is a better example which I adduce in reference to its 
formation from usus mentioned above, as this may indicate a much 
earlier and much easier mode of turning uses into possessions than the 
complex and expensive mode by parchments taken by our lawyers since, 
I believe, the time of Charles II ; and in truth the questions betwixt 
usus and suus, betwixt using a thing and possessing it must be more 
intricate than is at first seen ; if there was any cause for the hot con- 
troversy raging amongst the Capuchin branch of the seraphic order of 
St. Francis, whose vow demanded the entire and total abnegation of 
private property, on the question whether the very food they were mas- 
ticating from the common refectory table was the individual property 
of the consumer, or whether he had only the use of it. 

Having, however, conducted you from what I believe the first prin- 
ciples of articulate speech to beyond the threshold, I may leave the 
further building up the vast superstructure of language to your own 
leisure, and proceed to one of the more immediate sources of our 
modern vernacular. 

If I were about to begin a course of German literature to a class of 
English youths not altogether uninitiated into the elementary prin- 
ciples of grammar, I should think that it would lessen my labour and 
facilitate their progress if I were to declare at the outset that it was 
not a new language they were about to master, but only a dialect of 
their own mother tongue, somewhat remote indeed, with much ad- 
ventitious matter, but still in the main features of construction and 
syntax with many homophones, whose identity apparently different, 
becomes apparent, at least, in various modifications of one idea. 

This may easily be believed if there be any truth in Bede's relation 
of the arrival of Hengist and Horsa with their Saxon followers, or even 
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jiutting that entire tale, as I believe it to be, fabulous or an allegory, 
it must be still evident that our earliest colonisation must have been 
from the nearest jDoint of the continent, which, from geological dates 
into which I cannot now enter, must have been the coast of Western 
France and Germany, much nearer formerly than at present ; the first 
colonisers necessarily brought with them their own language. The 
date given by Bede and the Saxon Chronicle for this event is 449. But 
the Romans had held sway here for almost four hundred years pre- 
viously, and these conquerors had found a cultivated and intelligent 
people with many refinements of art, with a well-established govern- 
ment, with hereditary rule and a metaphysical priesthood, with a 
militant cavalry, and war chariots, which presume excellent roads, and 
thus an established traffic, all of which would require the refinements 
of language. 

It would draw me too far from the immediate object of this paper 
to examine fully what this language was ; I am prepared to argue, 
and I believe to prove, that it was essentially Saxon; and my proofs 
would be the rendering of all the names which Ptolemy gives in his 
survey of our islands, significant and even expressive of their present 
designations ; further, by the titles on their so-called Tuiscan coins ; 
by the indelible Saxon stamp in the names impressed on our hills or 
rivers, our lakes and forests, better preserved in the mouths of our 
peasantry than in the distorted forms found in the Roman historians ; 
a language which I believe to have earliest pervaded entire Europe, if 
not the whole globe, and which I should call the Theotisc, because I find 
in 0€os, Zeus, Bens, Thuisco, and its modification Thor, and even the 
Egyptian Thota, conformity in all for their great first cause, which 
must have been brought about by a conformity of language. 

I will at present, from the shortness of time at my disposal, pass 
over our Anglo-Saxon as an immediate derivative of your archaic 
theotisc, and admit that it was the language prevalent in this country 
abiyut forty years after the Bomans had evacuated it ; but those who 
introduced it were rather Frieslanders and Lower Germans than any 
of the three tribes mentioned by Bede. 

That such was the case the geological grounds I have already men- 
tioned make probable, and on philological grounds it is the Friesic 
in which words excactly corresponding with English are inter- 
spersed. 

In Dr. Bosworth's Introduction to his Anglo-Saxon Grammar, pre- 
fixed to his Dictionary, is an excellent paper by the Rev. J. H. 
Halbertsma, of Deventer, on the ancient and modern Friesic compared 
with Anglo-Saxon, to which I may refer you. But my present pur- 
pose is with the Low Genii an, Piatt Deutsch being that dialect pre- 
valent in that division of Germany shown in the maps as Lower 
Saxony, but also with some dialectical variations in Pomerania and 
Westphalia. In these countries the further we go back in both, the 
greater the agreements ; this was early seen by old R(ichard) 
V(erstegan) in his Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, he says at 
p. 198:— 

"And notwithstanding the so swervina' of our tongue from the 
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original, I durst for a trial of the great dependence which yet it holdeth 
with that which, being issued from the same root, is spoken on the 
Continent ; write an English epistle of chosen-out words yet used 
among the people of sundry shires of England, as also of the people of 
Westphalia, Friesland, and Flanders, and the countries tying between 
them that should be well understood of Englishmen and Dutchmen. 
It is not long since an Englishman travelling by waggon in West- 
phalia, and hearing the waggoner to call unto his mare and say, 'De 
strong is losse, bind de strong acu wagen vast,' presently understood 
him, and deeming the fellow to have been some English clown, spoke 
to him in English." 

Richard Verstegan wrote his book in 1605, when William Shake- 
speare was in the acme of his fame, and a little more than two cen- 
turies later you will allow me to give you a fact from my own ex- 
perience, for the same proof for which I have introduced it in my 
S'hakespeare's Puck and his Folklore, vol. i, p. 4. 

Two blanket-weavers from Heckmondwike brought some bales from 
their loom for sale to Hamburg ; not satisfied with the prices offered 
them there, they determined to try the experiment of hawking their 
goods through the small towns and amongst the country people of 
Holstein and Lauenburg. They were successful in disposing of their 
entire stock ; and to questions on their return how they had managed 
as regards the language, gave for answer : " It were nought so bad ; 
German were nobbut broad Yorkshire backarts way." The words 
themselves presented no difficulty ; it was only in their syntax and 
disposition that they found obstacles. 

I have elsewhere recorded my opinion that it was this conformity 
of language which, under Providence, paved the way for the intro- 
duction of the truths and blessings of the Gospel throughout Germany 
by the noble army of Anglo-Saxon martyrs, Willebrord, Bonifaeius, 
Winifred, Gallus, Collumban, Kilian, Walpurges, and a host of others 
from the seventh to the ninth century. Gaul and Italy were much 
nearer, and their own conversion from Paganism much earlier ; but 
preachers from either country were never in any degree so successful 
as our countrymen ; a consequence, partly, no doubt, of their own 
energy and zeal, but that zeal would have been almost ineffectual 
without a more intimate community of language than was found in 
the Romanised dialects of both the other countries. Low German or 
Piatt Deutsch may be said to have been the earliest mother of the 
present German tongue. High German, Hoch Deutsch, was only one 
of its dialects till Luther, who spoke it, raised it by his translation of 
the Bible to be more especially the German language, which, by the 
continued improvement of subsequent writers has excluded every 
other ; has become the Book, the written language of the country. 

This influence of the German Reformers in preventing the further 
cultivation of the Piatt or Low German, and in continuing its use only 
to the lower orders is regretted by all who are acquainted with its 
beauties. The most learned critics agree that while the Low German 
is equal to the High in strength and power of composition, it is much 
softer and richer. The true old German freedom, sincerity, and 
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honesty could have no better exponents of its full mental and political 
independence, of its genuine and confidential outpourings of the heart 
than its old unsophisticated open Low German tongue. 

It is generally acknowledged that the purest Low German is spoken 
in Holstein and the southern portions of Schleswig, and particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Kiel. The Braunschweig and Hanoverian 
dialect is broad and coarse. In the south-east of Westphalia it mixes 
with the High German, while on the borders of the Netherlands it 
melts into the Dutch. 

Anciently this dialect was less neglected than subsequently. Pro- 
fessor Mullenhof in his collection of Schleswig-Holstein Sagen (Intro- 
duction, p. ix) claims what we should unwittingly miss from our small 
store of Anglo-Saxon remains ; Beowulf, as well as Sceaf and Offa, 
in the poetical recital of their deeds. The poem entitled the Helland, 
an old Saxon alliterative metre, has better claim as an indigenous com- 
position ; but here the poetic vein seems to have made a long pause, 
as but a few isolated verses can be collected subsequently, till im- 
mediately upon the introduction of the printing press the beautiful 
apologue of Reynche Voss (Reynard the Fox) made its appearance. 

It was soon after established as a favourite in nearly every Euro- 
pean language, and a prose translation of it by Caxton is still one of 
the greatest curiosities left us by our earliest typographer. Time 
will not permit me to go into the history and merits of this remark- 
able production, which Gothe has fitly denominated a German Odyssey. 
I will only add that on reading it I was so impressed with its beauty, 
and the numerous affinities it offered for an elucidation of my native 
tongue and our national customs, that I made a translation of the 
entire poem with copious notes, which I still retain in MS. 

A single instance of the use of Low German in making us under- 
stand our English tongue, may be allowed me in the word starve ; its 
use must appear anomalous in being starved by cold and starved to 
death by hunger ; but when we find that the Low German starben is 
to die, the High German sterben, the anomaly vanishes. 

In later years the dialect of Schleswig and Holstein, to which, 
when speaking of Piatt Deutsch I more immediately refer, has re- 
ceived greater attention. Professor Karl Mullenhof published in 1845 
the work before mentioned, called Sac/en, Marchen, and Lieder (Saws, 
Talcs, and Poetry), collected principally by the clergy of the pro- 
vinces, many of them in the dialect of the peasantry. This book was 
extremely well received, and is frequently quoted both for the legend- 
ary matter and the language. I will give you a specimen, selected 
to prove the still prevalent identity of this dialect with English in a 
short riddle : — 

Hoger as en Hus Higher than a house 

Lmttger as en Mus Smaller than a mouse 

Groner as Gras Greener than grass 

Witter as Flas Whiter than flax 

Bitter as en Gall Bitter as gall 

Unci cloelx mogen dec! all And still may it all 

Der wall miss. The walnut. 

It was possibly the success of this work that induced the latest and 
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best contribution to Piatt Deutsch literature that has since reached 
me in a small volume of poems by a country schoolmaster, called 
Glaus Grothenuder ; the title, Quickbom, Volksleben in platt deutschen 
Ditmariehen Mundart (Quickborn, or Daily Life, in Low German 
Poetry of the Ditmark dialect (first published in 1852, but of which 
the edition I possess is the seventh in 1857). He gives many words 
and many customs that revive early English recollections, and also a 
very fine adaptation of Burns' Tarn o'S/ianter to Ditmarsh localities 
and siiperstitions. 

In conclusion, I will give one or two examples where words, though 
homophones in English and German, have different meanings in both 
languages by being taken in different relations to the same idea. 
Both the English and German languages have the word craft, spelled 
by the Germans kraft, with whom it means merely physical powers ; 
ein Jcrdftiger man, a strong man ; our meaning of skill, as in handy- 
craft, has now degenerated down to cunning, but the transition is in 
perfect illustration of the noble adage "that knowledge is power." 
So with rasch, in German, simply quickness ; ein rascher schritt, a 
quick pace, whilst we have followed up the frequent consequence of 
quickness becoming rashness, recklessness. 

Another example is the German lustig — merry, jovial — whilst the 
English lusty is the usual consequence of a jovial course of life, illus- 
trating our old proverbial saw of "laugh and grow fat." It is upon 
such a principle I should insist, as the best for translations, taking 
the idea and rendering it by some of its categories, or consequences ; 
and in such a manner I could analyse a verse of any German poet, 
proving its near identity, if I felt that I had not already encroached 
too long on your time and patience. 

The Chairman having thanked Dr. Bell for his admirable paper, 
remarked that it appeared to be the opinion of the author that the 
first notion of language came from lightning, which was perhaps fur- 
ther borne out by the traditions of the Vedas concerning the speaking 
of thunderclouds. 

Dr. Charnock said he agreed with the author of the paper that 
there was a great resemblance between the English language and the 
Friesic, and that during his travels in Northern Germany he had 
noticed the same. He disagreed with Dr. Bell in his etymology 
of suus and usus. Usus was derived from utor, from Gr. e$w, soleo, 
whereas suus, a urn, came from the Sanskrit swam. The Greek letter 
Xaft,(iba was not from \afx,woi (a mistake for Xa/ra-as), but from the 
Hebrew lamed=mal'med, an ox-goad, in which form this letter is 
found on Phoenician monuments. He could not agree with Dr. Bell 
that the more advanced philologists considered that all languages 
were derived from a parent tongue. The author of the paper further 
stated that if a few words were found to be the same in all languages, 
it would be something towards proving that they came from a pri- 
meval language ; but to ascertain this facts upwards of three thousand 
languages would have to be examined. But whence were derived the 
remaining words in the different languages of the globe 1 No doubt 
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many ordinary words in the principal languages and dialects of 
Europe, and in some of the Oriental languages, were very similar, and 
were derived from the same root ; but many other ordinary words in 
those languages were totally different, and most of the words in the 
principal languages of the globe were totally different. Take the 
word gold, which although found much the same in the Gotho- 
Teutonic languages, was represented by other words in Latin, Greek, 
Polish, Sanskrit, Persian, Turkish, Hebrew, Malay, and Bengali ; and 
indeed in most languages. 

Rev. Dunbar Heath, who said he thought the paper was to have 
been upon the origin of language, but really it contained very little 
upon that subject, and that little was that when man saw lightning 
lie exclaimed "oh !" and then "ah !" and then put on an "1," and 
said "lor," which meant fire and light, but if he admitted all that, 
would it prove anything 1 The first verbal sounds, if they expressed 
man's feelings at all, would express the most fundamental, whereas 
lightning was a thing appearing only now and then. There were 
strong emotions common to mankind daily and hourly felt, and surely 
those, rather than an inconstant phenomenon, would have prompted 
utterance. It was almost an axiom that out of the emotions must 
be built a further advance to the perceptions, and if language were 
not heaven-born it must have been formed out of the emotions, and 
not out of the perceptions. He had often thought that in considering 
the origin of language, it should be compared with the natural sounds 
made by animals. There were hundreds of species of ducks and 
geese, which made nearly, but not quite, similar sounds ; there were 
beasts which, like the horse and zebra, had a certain other set of 
sounds nearly but not quite alike ; and in the same way races of men 
had the power of speech nearly but not quite alike. There were 
genera of sounds among animals, and when the origin of those was 
shown, that of language would be shown also. The investigation of 
human language would be assisted by the science of the noises of 
animals. The story of a dumb son suddenly speaking when he saw 
his father in danger, had been alluded to. The power of speech in 
that case must have arisen from emotion. Emotion was the first step 
to speech of a strictly individual character, but there was a half-way 
step of a semi-intellectual character towards language when a common 
emotion, affecting a crowd of persons, was expressed in common 
utterance, and thus passed from the purely individual to the social. 
And going a step further, emotion could be traced upwards to ration- 
alism. In his opinion, j>roceedmg in that course seemed more likely 
to lead to the truth of the origin of language than by endeavouring 
to build up words on abstract principles. 

Mr. Pike said that Dr. Bell's paper was so suggestive, that it was 
difficult to know where to begin. In the first place, he quite agreed 
with the author that it would be impossible to start on the assump- 
tion that we owed language to divine inspiration, because if that 
were so (and he did not wish to be understood to deny it), it would 
be out of the field of science and unfit for discussion in a scientific 
meeting. Assuming, then, that such was not the case, from what 
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starting point had language arrived at its present state 1 That he 
believed to be the question before the meeting, and to that he would 
return ; but in the meantime he would express his obligations to 
the author for his treatment of the subject ; for though he had tra- 
velled away from the direct question, he had touched upon others of 
very especial interest to himself. Dr. Bell had said that early 
English and the Frisian dialects were allied, and therefore the peoples 
were the same ; but he thought that a very rash assumption, for 
which there was no proof, as language by no means indicated race. 
For example, the language of the American-Negro was like our own, 
and also that of the educated high-caste natives of Hindostan, and 
that of parrots, yet no similarity of race was held to be proved 
thereby. Dr. Bell also asserted that the names of the rivers, moun- 
tains, and principal natural features of this country, were of Teutonic 
origin, but if any one fact could be mentioned upon which philologists 
were agreed, it was that the origin of those names was not Teutonic, 
but Celtic. Dr. Bell had made a statement that the word Teuton 
was connected with the Egyptian Thoth, and with certain words sig- 
nifying God. That statement went one stage beyond the apotheosis 
of Teutonism ; it was a statement that everything Teutonic was, i%iso 
facto, divine. Many men who had a contempt for science were appa- 
rently of the same opinion. And as to the similarity of English and 
the Teutonic languages he would refer to Max Miiller and others, 
who consider grammar to be the great test of the affinities of lan- 
luage, and ask whether that test supported the assertion. He chal- 
lenged any philologist to give a definition of a Teutonic language on 
the principles of comparative grammar ; he challenged them to shew 
what was exclusively Teutonic in the English language. It was impos- 
sible to point out any set of grammatical forms common to English and 
the dialects called Teutonic which was not also common to some 
others. So far as the vocabulary was concerned, it was admitted 
that only one-third of the English language was in any sense Teutonic. 
Dr. Bell's assertion that there was ratiocination in man but not in 
brutes, and that the human organs of sj>eech were identical with those 
of brutes, were simply statements. The organs of speech were not 
the same in brutes and man, nor even the same in all men. The 
larynx of Negroes, for example, was different from that of other races. 
And as to the brute creation, birds had no teeth, and was not that a 
difference in vocal organism worth notice, to say nothing of all other 
differences? But to recur to the origin of language. The fact, if 
fact it were, that similar words had similar meanings in various 
languages, was not wonderful. There were, on the other hand, 
identical words in different languages expressing totally different 
meaning's, as black, and the French Mane (white). If a link were 
wanting between those two words, it was to be found in the Greek 
/aeXav, which was undoubtedly connected with the word black, and 
which any Frenchman, with a cold in his head, would convert into 
b(e)lanc. Such similarities of sound proved nothing whatever. To 
get at the origin of language it was certainly worth while to study 
the interjections, and it was satisfactoiy to find even philologists 
vol. v. I 
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coming to an agreement on this point. Language should be treated 
like any other science, and traced back to see how it had arisen. By 
way of example, let the word "grammar" (r/pa/i/iwrnci)) be traced 
back. The word was used to express a difficult branch of the 
science of philology ; from that meaning we get back to the simple 
art of putting written words together. We then get back to "/pA/nfia 
(a writing), and to ^pd(pw (to write) ; but we know that the earliest 
meaning of ry/>a0w and the allied words in other Aryan languages, 
was " to scrape," which is itself another form of the same word, and 
may be compared with the Latin scribo. The earliest kind of writing 
was scraping, and thus it happened that our word grammar was 
derived from a word which may have been applied to the very simple 
operation of scraping a bone with a flint implement. In other cases, 
as in that, it would be found that words had advanced from simplicity 
to complexity, as they had grown older and men wiser. Let words 
be traced back to their simplest forms and their simplest significa- 
tions. The simplest fact which could be exjjressed was a state of 
consciousness ; not necessarily, as Mr. Heath pat it, what is called an 
emotion, but either an emotion or a sensation. The expression of 
emotions, which seemed to be a mode of drawing off nervous energy 
or excitement, was common to men and brutes ; and it was not at all 
improbable that an involuntary cry might have given rise to the 
roots of some words, and it was not an unreasonable conjecture to 
suppose that the interjections caused by pain, pleasure, hunger, may 
all have been starting points. This, though only a conjecture, was 
in accordance with all the known facts. The origin of language was 
probably mimetic, and derived from the various sounds of nature. 
He begged to express his gratitude to Dr. Bell for having introduced 
no mysticism, no dogmatic statements about abstract ideas, and no 
Hegelian metaphysics into a subject which was sufficiently difficult 
even when free from such impediments. 

Mr. Charleswobth thought it would be very interesting to inves- 
tigate the sounds made by animals and those of human beings with a 
view to comparison. The subject was of much philosophical interest, 
and especially so upon the theory that language sprang from the 
emotions. The emotional utterances of the lower animals did convey 
a great deal of information to man in some instances, as in that of 
the spaniel, whose pieculiar and different cry was at once sufficient to 
inform the sportsman whether he had sprung a woodcock or come 
upon a hedgehog or a snake. He did not altogether agree with the 
Bev. Dunbar Heath's opinion that such sounds had any generic 
grouping, because there seemed to be no analogy between the general 
anatomy of the creature and the sounds uttered ; for often the anato- 
mical structure was nearly identical, and the sound made quite dif- 
ferent, the horse and ass for example. Nor was animal classification 
any guide to the sound ; sheep, bulls, and deer were all ruminants, 
but the two former made very different sounds, and the latter none. 
Giraffes made no cry, and the only instance known of any vocal 
sound made by those creatures having been heard, was by those in 
the Zoological Gardens, Eegent's Park, when, on one occasion, during 
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sexual embrace, a slight oiy was uttered. The anthropoid apes, 
most like man of all creatures, would have been thought the most 
likely, on the basis of anatomical analogy, to make also the nearest 
approach in speech, made, on the contrary, the most dissimilar sound 
of all animals. Seals made sounds most nearly resembling the human 
voice, and he had heard the " talking fish," which was really only a 
seal, utter certain soiinds, such as " mamma," with marvellous dis- 
tinctness and closeness of resemblance to human speech. The cele- 
brated talking canary was the most remarkable instance on record. 
Tt had imitated the human voice of its own accord, and its beautiful 
modulation of tone was most charming. But the subject had never 
been treated by the Society in the scientific manner it should have 
been. What was known of language in its lowest form, as used now 
by the lowest races, such as the Andaman Islanders and the men of 
the earth-caves of Africa 1 Was their language primary or was it 
degenerate t He asked for information, which he hoped some member 
would afford him. 

Mr. R. Tate complained of the manner in which the subject had 
been treated hj Dr. Bell. Among other remarks he had spoken as if 
the letter "r" was unknown to the people of Northumberland, but 
he always thought they were the only people who could pronounce it. 
The author also alluded to geological changes in his remarks upon 
the arrival of Teutonic tribes in this country, but if the immigration 
took place by land, it must have occurred before the separation of 
England from the continent, in which case the immigrants could not 
have been Germans. 

Mr. MoGrigob, Allan understood the author to have said that the 
people of France and Northumberland could not pronounce the letter 
"r," but he thought that all the English, both the vulgar and fash- 
ionable, had a great tendency to omit that letter. The English were 
very much amused by the Scottish and French pronunciation of the 
r, because it was so different from their own. But might not the 
Scotch and French be right in rolling the r? The English evince 
almost a national inability to pronounce that letter. With regard to 
the vocal organisation of man and animal, Buffon stated that the 
difference was that man uttered sounds by expiration and animals by 
inspiration, but from his own observation that was not the case. He 
thought vocalisation was produced alike in man and animals by ex- 
piration. 

Dr. Hunt agreed with Mr. Pike that they were indebted to Dr. 
Bell, but not for the same reason as that gentleman had given. Dr. 
Bell, he thought, helped to show what were the true arguments and 
subjects they might pursue with advantage. It was, he thought, 
evident that any paper upon language at present, when only the 
general question could be dealt with, was useless towards advancing 
the progress of anthropological science, and their sister Society in 
Paris had come to the same conclusion. Nothing new had been pre- 
sented to them. With regard to the vocal organs of man and beast, 
they were not the same, nor even the same in all men. The vocal 
and articulating organs of different races of men were as different as 
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the shape of their hands. He had no remark to make upon the 
speaking animals, nor upon the speaking machines which were well 
known years age. He was surprised to hear the author refer to Dr. 
Rush, who had been long superseded by Max Miiller, Steinthal, 
Merkel, and by writers upon the structure of the vocal organs. The 
remark that the vowels went for nothing was not new, and that the 
fact was known in the last century when Monboddo wrote that all lan- 
guages had one origin ; that it was first of all guttural, and that labials 
were not introduced till some later period. That, so far as it went, 
was a philosophical explanation of the origin of language, and no better 
scientific explanation had yet been given. The subject was not ripe 
for discussion, for they were not now in a position to consider how 
language actually arose, but only how it might have arisen. The 
divine origin of language was a proposition of the same nature as that 
of the divine origin of man. Both questions must be determined in 
accordance with natural laws, and both now could only be discussed 
as what might have been. In reference to Mr. Charlesworth's remarks 
he would mention that the subject had engaged attention, M. 
de Serres having read a paper, which was afterwards printed in 
the Memoirs, before the Paris Academy, on the sounds of animals, 
and M. Dupont in particular had devoted much time to their study, 
and had discovered that pigeons and fowls make twelve different 
sounds, dogs fifteen, cats fourteen, and cattle twenty-two. With 
regard to the lowest tribes of men, those in Borneo were the lowest 
known, but all we know of their language was that they make a hiss- 
ing sound. There was nothing so well established as that the sound 
of the voice was influenced by the shape of the vocal organs, consisting 
of the oral canal, the tonsils, larynx, and vocal cord. Articulation 
depended upon the articulating organs, and by a minute investiga- 
tion of their structure and functions, and not by any h priori 
assumptions, in his o23inion, the origin of articulate language must be 
traced. 

Dr. Bell in reply said, that with regard to the remarks made upon 
Ms having traced the origin of language to the emotion caused by the 
sight of lightning, since nothing stronger or more striking could be 
shown than the effect of that element, it might well have been the 
cause of the first exclamation. As to the colonisation of England by 
the Germans, it must be remembered that the English coast had 
greatly altered, and that in earlier times the Dover cliffs were much 
nearer to France than they are now. So many natural convulsions 
had occurred that the position of many places had become changed. 
The small island of Heligoland, for example, was formerly a large 
province and part of the mainland. The Goodwin Sands and the 
coast of Norfolk, where so many towns had been swallowed by the 
sea, bore witness of such changes, as also the mouth of the Humber, 
where Ravenspur, the town at which Edward IV landed, was now 
buried beneath the ocean. 

Mr. Tate did not see why Dr. Bell should have gone to Heligo- 
land for example, when Dover, so much nearer, was only twenty-six 
miles from Calais. 
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Dr. Bell replied that no doubt the North Foreland and Boulogne 
were parts of the same ridge of land that was formerly continuous. 
But with regard to the ancient names of places in Britain, if Ptolemy 
were taken as a guide, he would tindertake to find all the names given 
by that writer describable from the Teutonic names. Aberouse 
clearly meant the mouth of the Ouse ; and " MeTappis," the word 
Ptolemy used for the " Wash," admirably expressed the rise and fall 
of water. Harwich, called by him " Ka-moaXov," was another example, 
describing the mouth of the River Stour, and being the translation of 
the Britannic name. So that Ptolemy only gave a translation from 
the pre-historic language he found in Britain. 

The Chairman having thanked Dr. Bell in the name of the Society, 
the meeting then adjourned. 
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DB. ChABNOCK, V.P., IN THE CilAIB. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and confirmed. 

It was announced that the following gentlemen had been elected 
Fellows of the Society : — C. M. Barter, Esq., M.B., 27, The Paragon- 
Bath ; A. Bender, Esq., 1, Lansdowne Terrace, Stockwell ; P. A. Brady 
Esq., M.D., Bradford, Yorkshire; W. Barrington d 'Almeida, Esq. 
F.R.G.S., 19, Green Park, Bath; Walter C. Dendy, Esq., Past-Presi 
dent of the Medical Society of London, 5, Suffolk Place, Pall Mall 
Lieut. Arthur E. Downing, Bengal Army; R. H. W. Dunlop, Esq., 
C.B., F.R.G.S., Lakefield, Glen Urquhart, Inverness-shire ; Robert 
Dyce, Esq., M.A., 16, Union Terrace, Aberdeen; T. d'Orville Par- 
tridge, Esq., M.RC.S.Eng., and L.R.C.P., Flat Island, Mauritius ; 
Rev. Edgell Wyatt Edgell, 2, Lansdowne Terrace, Notting Hill ; 
George Rogers, Esq., M.D., Longwood House Asylum, Bristol ; 
Edward Wood, Esq., F.G.S., Richmond, Yorkshire. 

The presents received since the last meeting were announced as 
follows : — 

For the Library. 
From the Author. — Burmeister. Anales del Museo Publico de Buenos 

Ayres, entregas 1 & 3. 
From K. R. H. Mackenzie, Esq., F.S.A., F. A. S.L.— Picture of Hindoo 

in Mourning. 
Antonio Nuck. — Adenographia curiosa, et uteri femineia natome nova. 

The Director called attention to the large collection of specimens 
which had come from the Gaboon, and had been presented to the 
Society by their active Local Secretary, Mr. R. B. N. Walker. There 
were forty-six distinct specimens. The letter which accompanied 
them stated that Mr. Walker was still zealously at work for the So- 
ciety, and more contributions to the museum might be expected 
from him ere long. In Mr. Walker's letter he expressed surprise 
how little the works of the Anthropological Society were at present 



